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What's funny 
about accidents? 


Usually nothing. But the cartoonist can find humor in 
the most serious subjects. Here are 10 cartoons that 
struck the funny bones of National Safety Council editors. 








“Don't you know enough to pull over to 
the side when you get sleepy?” 














“It’s a safety measure, Dear. More home 
accidents happen on steps than any- 
where.” 
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“This one’s for people who smoke in bed.” 
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“I had to do it Abdul—I was going broke 
buying first aid kits.” 
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emotionally fit to drive? 


Safe driving depends on mental outlook. How’s yours? Test will give you a clue. 


OME day when you apply for a driver's license 

you may be tested to determine if you are not 
only physically, but emotionally fit to drive. Many 
safety authorities view such an examination as the 
most promising way to stop highway slaughter. 

A strong advocate of psychological driver testing, 
Dr. Leon Brody, of the New York University Center 
for Safety Education, brands drivers with the wrong 
attitude “as dangerous as drunken drivers.” Studies, 
including Dr. Brody’s, consistently show that a 
driver's emotional make-up, more than any other 
factor, influences his safety record. After testing 
thousands of drivers, researchers have come to one 
conclusion: accident repeaters do not differ from 
good drivers in coordination, visual abilities or re- 
ction time. But they do differ drastically in one 
spect: attitude. 


intolerant, impulsive, irresponsible and gener- 


Privers with accident histories tend to be aggressive 
. ? 


ally maladjusted. Good. drivers are usually stable, 
serious, conservative, often religious and well ad- 
justed socially. As Dr. Brody says, “Problem drivers 
are problem people.” 

The man who bullies his wife and children will 
use his automobile as a “club” to intimidate other 
drivers. A father who gambles the grocery money 
may do likewise with his life by passing on a hill. 
A shy young man, jeered at by his classmates, may 
view his auto as a weapon to “get even” with his 
tormentors. 

No longer do psychologists subscribe to the once- 
popular notion that a nice, normal guy becomes a 
terror at the wheel. Research proves differently. A 
person drives as he lives. 

In no group is emotional instability so evident as 
in the under-25 male driver. Although his physical 
ability to manipulate an auto is at its peak, he ac- 
counts for 50 per cent more than his share of acci- 
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dents. So notorious is he that insurance companies 
jack up his premiums as much as 350 per cent. Mostly 
to blame for his terrible driving record is irrespon- 
sible attitude. 


How much attitude influences him is shown by a 
bold new experiment, initiated by an insurance com- 
pany. The Farmers Mutual Reinsurance Co. in lowa 
now grants lower rates to some under-25 male 
drivers on the basis of their performance on a psy- 
chological test. The theory, according to L. G. 
Keeney, president of the company, is that some boys 
have the maturity and social responsibility to make 
them safe drivers. More remarkable, the company 
can ascertain by a pencil and paper test of 260 ques- 
tions which youths are the greatest accident risks. 
The test, drawn up by Dr. Charles F. Haner, head 
of the psychology department at Grinnell College, 
is designed to discover the applicant’s general atti- 
tudes and probably contains questions similar to the 
ones produced with this article. The insurance com- 
pany keeps the actual test secret, so no one can find 
out preferred answers beforehand. The test also con- 
tains a built-in lie detector, and any respondent found 
guilty automatically pays top premiums. Those who 
score best receive lowest rates, those who do mod- 
erately well get medium rates and those who score 
poorly get highest rates. The test is optional, but a 
person who refuses it must pay top premiums. 


Test is a success 


After nearly three years of testing, Keeney states 
there is “no doubt as to the validity of the measure- 
ment process.” Top scorers have turned in only half 
as many culpable accident claims as might be ex- 
pected. The low group submitted 50 per cent more 
claims than they should have. The ten per cent who 
scored at rock bottom are submitting 25 per cent 
of all claims. 

Exceptionally interesting is: the bad attitude boys 
were involved in many accidents not legally their 
fault. Psychologist Haner explains it this way: “They 
may have been psychologically at fault. A driver 
who demands his legal right of way and who will 
not yield to another driver who is making an illegal 
entry to a road is apt to be involved in an accident. 
Had his personality been different, had he not in- 
sisted on his legal right, he might have avoided the 
accident.” 

One important fact has emerged from the experi- 
ment: a psychological test can help spot the poten- 
tially dangerous driver. Could not such a test weed 
out the emotionally unfit before they are granted 
licenses? Dr. Brody, for one, thinks so and firmly be- 
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TAKE THIS 
“ATTITUDE” TEST 


These questions were developed by Dr. Leon Brody, 
director of research at the New York University Center 
for Safety Education. Dr. Brody stresses that the test 
is not conclusive and contains only sample questions of 
the kind you may one day have to answer before re- 
ceiving a driver’s license. 


Part 1. Personality survey 
Answer each question by drawing a circle around “yes” 
or “no. 
1. Do you like to take chances in business or sports? 
yes no 
2. Do you get “mad” if you just miss a bus or train? 
yes no 
3. Do you hate to wait in a long line for anything? 
yes no 
4. Do you generally stick to a task until it is completed? 
yes no 
5. Do you like to get most things done very quickly? 
yes no 
6. Do you feel other people are much different from 
you? 
yes no 
7. Do you find it rather easy to relax? 
yes no 
8. Would you prefer $1,000 now to $20,000 three years 
from now? 


yes no 
9. Do you like group activities? 
yes no 
10. Do you often feel very restless? 
yes no 


11. Do you usually have little or no difficulty deciding 
which suit or dress to buy? 
yes no 
12. Are you easily upset when little things go wrong? 
yes no 
13. Do you daydream a lot? 
yes no 
14. Do you prefer to limit your friends to a select few? 
yes no 
15. Do you often think about how other people must 
feel about their troubles? 
yes no 


The following are generally preferred answers: 1. no; 
2. no; 3. no; 4. yes; 5. no; 6. no; 7. yes; 8. no; 9. yes; 
10. no; 11. yes; 12. no; 13. no; 14. no; 15. yes. 


It is obviously unscientific to attempt a complete in- 
ventory of your personality with so few questions but, 
roughly speaking, the more “preferred” answers you 
gave the less likely you are to behave unsafely on the 
road. 

Accurate answers help reveal important traits like 
aggressiveness, impulsiveness, intolerance, uncoopera- 
tiveness and distractibility: 

continued next page 








“ATTITUDE” TEST 


Part 2. Driver attitude scale 


Here are five statements about driving. Indicate the 
extent to which you agree or disagree with each by 
checking the term that most closely describes how you 
feel in each case. 

1. Accidents are a matter of chance and can therefore 
be considered unavoidable. 
Strongly agree 

Disagree 


_Agree Undecided 
Strongly disagree 
2. Drivers convicted of driving under the influence of 
liquor should lose their licenses. 
Strongly agree Agree Undecided 
__Disagree Strongly disagree 
3. The improved construction of today’s cars makes 
driving skill less necessary than ten years ago. 
Strongly agree Agree -Undecided 
Disagree Strongly disagree 
4. Lower speed limits should be set for nighttime driv- 
ing than for daytime driving. 
Strongly agree 
__Disagree 


Agree ___Undecided 
Strongly disagree 
5. Habitual traffic violators should have a special license 
plate that identifies them as dangerous drivers. 
Strongly agree __Agree __Undecided 
Disagree Strongly disagree 


The preferred answers of driver educators and police 
chiefs who were tested are as follows: 1. Strongly dis- 
agree; 2. Strongly agree; 3. Strongly disagree; 4. Agree; 
5. Agree. 

Test items like these indicate your sense of responsi- 
bility for safety and your appreciation of the problem. 


Part 3. Emotional Stability 


Indicate the extent to which the following situations 
irritate you by rating each on a scale from 0 to 5 and 
write your answer on the line after the incident de- 
scribed. Use 5 for “extreme irritation,” and so on down 
to 1 for “very slight irritation.” If the situation would 
not bother you at all, use 0. 


Driver behind you blowing his horn. 
Being criticized by your supervisor or boss. 
Being criticized by a traffic officer. 
Constant talking by someone you work with. - 
Traffic light turning red just as you get to an inter- 
section. 
6. Not being praised for superior work. —____ 
7. Driver behind you following too closely. — : 
8. Careless work by others with whom you work. —— 
9. Driver ahead of you going too slow for traffic. ____ 
10. Occasionally being asked to work below the level of 
your training and experience. 


ak wd = 


Add the numbers you have written. If the total is in 
the high thirties or forties you may be easily upset or 
rather excitable. That doesn’t make for safety. On the 
other hand, a very low score—below 10, for example— 
might mean too much indifference, or a lack of sensi- 
tivity to hazards. 


Reprinted from THIS WEEK Magazine. Copyright 
1960 by the United Newspapers Magazine Corp. 
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lieves a person who flunked a reliable test should 
not be allowed to drive. 


At present, license examiners are ill-equipped to 
discern emotional disturbances and can’t prohibit 
a license on that basis anyway. One examiner re- 
cently was interviewing a woman applicant when 
someone behind her accidentally knocked a glass to 
the floor. The woman seemed to go into shock, burst 
into tears and sobbed inconsolably for several min- 
utes. The bewildered interviewer sent her home 
with the advice to “come back another day.” But 
it was evident to him that in hectic traffic or in a 
crisis that demanded quick thinking she might fall 
to pieces and cause a serious accident. Still, he could 
not deny her a license. 


“Sick” drivers on the roads 


That thousands of mentally incompetents are 
loose on the highways is proved daily by psychologists 
in big-city traffic courts. In these courts, offenders 
who act “strange” in the opinion of the arresting 
officer or judge are referred for psychological tests. 
Detroit, during several years, has discovered 1,000 
drivers who are mentally unstable and unfit to drive. 
One year, 56 drivers were declared definitely feeble- 
minded. Licenses of the “sick” are suspended unless 
they undergo psychiatric treatment. During therapy, 
they use a special, temporary permit. 

Of course, the seriously mentally ill compose only 
a small fraction of our dangerous drivers. Far more 
prevalent is the average fellow who becomes emotion- 
ally unstable temporarily. Says Dr. Brody, “Anyone of 
us, and not just a few people who require psychiatric 
treatment, can become accident prone from exces- 
sive fatigue, fear, worry, sleeplessness, irritability, 
preoccupation, headache, anger etc.” This explains, 
he says, why a person with an accident-free record 
may suddenly become involved in a series of acci- 
dents. The accident tendency may last a week, a 
month, or a year depending upon the extent of stress, 
a person's resistance and correction. 


Also accident-producing is momentary tension, 
caused, for example, by a marital spat or by kids 
squabbling in the back seat. Obviously, there is no 
way to eliminate harmful emotions. But the knowl- 
edgeable driver realizes that his attitude may pre- 
cipitate an accident and acts accordingly—perhaps 
by driving more cautiously or not driving at all. 

The test accompanying this article will reveal 
somewhat your attitudes that affect driving. It is 
not meant to be complete. The questions are only 
samples of the kind you may one day have to answer 
to prove you are emotionally fit to drive.@ 
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exciting new way to 


Teach Your 
Child to Swim 


Games especially devised to teach swimming skills 
step by step are the secret of this new technique. 
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by BOB ZUBROD 


Nationally recognized “coach of 
champions” Bob Zubrod has spent 
nearly 40 years teaching both children 
and adults to swim. He originated 

the successful “game” method which 
he explains here to parents for the 
first time. Zubrod is now a water 
safety representative in the Southeast 
for the American Red Cross. 
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OU can teach your child to 
swim! I have seen hundreds of 
parents do it—some who could not 
swim a stroke themselves. I'm not 
going to pretend it’s easy. Nor am 
I going to show you tricks that will 
prepare your youngster for the 
Olympic team in 10 short lessons. 
However, here are basic proce- 
dures, that if practiced constantly 
will have your child swimming 
within a few weeks. He won't be 
able to skim through the water 
like a fish. Trained instructors can 
teach him that later. But he should 
be able to navigate across an aver- 
age size pool. In other words you 
are teaching the all-important fun- 
damentals. 

Learning these will bring satis- 
faction enough—a pupil’s pride in 
accomplishment and your ease-of- 
mind in knowing that your child’s 
skills may one day save him from 
drowning. 

First tip: Learning to swim must 
be fun. If you're not determined 
to have a good time I'd suggest 











you stop reading these instructions 
right now. For my whole system 
of teaching is based on games, each 
designed to teach a certain skill. 
You will find on these next pages 
directions for playing games like 
“pirates’ treasure” and “ostrich tag” 
that will take your child through 
the gamut of elementary techniques 
—rhythmic breathing, floating and 
the simple human stroke, somewhat 


like the dog-paddle. 


Don’t hesitate if you are not a 
good swimmer. Your most impor- 
tant asset is not ability (that is 
relatively unimportant) but pa- 
tience. I judge that you will spend 
80 per cent of your time just in- 
stilling confidence and only 20 per 
cent actually teaching skills. Mak- 
ing your child feel comfortable in 
water is your number one task. 

Swimming class will be much 
more fun if you invite several of 
your youngster’s friends to join in. 
It’s tough to give “private lessons,” 
for the child is apt to become 
bored playing alone. I have dis- 
covered any child catches on to 
skills much faster when he has a 
“buddy” learning at the same time. 
Two or more can play the games 
much more easily. 


Parents often ask me at what 
age their child is ready to swim. 
That's impossible to say. One child 
at 2 might take to water like a 
mermaid, whereas another child at 
8 might still be water-shy. Follow 
this rule: wait until the child wants 
to learn to swim. You might try a 
little gentle persuasion, but don’t 
force him or his resistance will in- 
crease and make learning impos- 
sible. He will learn when he is 
ready and not until. 

But you can help get him ready 
by practicing at home on dry land 
so the trip to the pool or beach will 
not be a frightening experience. 
Let him splash in the bathtub, bob 
for apples in a dishpan and learn 
to hold his breath under water. 





“Treasure Hunt” opens eyes 
when reluctant child refuses. 


Now he’s ready for the swim- 
ming lessons which are outlined in 
three steps. Follow the procedures 
in order and don't rush the child. 
Be sure he knows one skill before 
you go to the next. 


1. Proper breathing 


One of the most important skills 
you teach your child is rhythmical 
breathing. Notice how the profes- 
sional swimmer glides through the 
water, turning his face slightly to 
inhale, then plunging it back in 
water to blow out air, repeating 
the cycle over and over—all in 
smooth coordination with arm 
movement. Then observe the non- 
taught swimmer churning the wa- 
ter, gasping for breath and throw- 
ing his head from side to side as 
if he is looking up and down the 
street for a taxi on a rainy day. 
Obviously, you want your child in 
the first category, for bad breathing 
habits are exhausting and prevent 
good buoyancy and body position. 


The idea is to swim face-down, 
regularly rotating the head side- 





Ping pong race—Purpose is showing 
children how to blow out, which 
may sound elementary, but many 
children when told to blow actually 
suck in. 

Place ping pong balls on a table 
and see who can blow them off 
first without using hands. Transfer 
the game to a tub of water. At the 
pool you can modify the game to 
“ping-pong touchball” in which two 
persons face each other and join 
hands, forming a circle. Drop the 
ball in the center and each tries 
to blow the ball against the other’s 
chest. Score one point if ball 
touches chest, neck, chin or any 
part of face. 


Motorboat—Next step is to get child 
to blow in the water like blowing 
bubbles. Have him bend down, put 
mouth in water and blow to make 
a noise like a motorboat. Test is 
to see who can produce the loudest 
motor. 

Let's be divers!—Playing diver “just 
like Lloyd Bridges on TV” is one 
gimmick I have used to get chil- 
dren to submerge. It usually works, 
after you demonstrate and point 
out they should take a deep breath 
through their mouth before they go 
under. 


Pirates treasure hunt—After a 
youngster masters diving you can 
make it more fun and encourage 
him to open eyes under water by 
introducing a treasure hunt in 
which he searches the bottom for 
pirates’ loot left on a sunken ship. 
Wrap pieces of hard candy in 
brightly colored aluminum foil. 


ways to take in air by mouth, not YY “Jumping Jack” is an easy way 


nose, then turning back to exhale 
under water, again by mouth. It 
is important that the child learn to 
turn his head in only one direction, 
left or right. It doesn’t matter 
which, but choose one direction 
and stick with it. Your youngster, 
if he’s like most, will resist this 
technique. Thus, several games are 
devoted to inculcating all-impor- 
tant rhythmic breathing. 


to teach rhythmic breathing. 
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Finders, keepers. You can also sub- 
stitute coins or bright colored 
pebbles for treasure. 


Underwater basketball—Using mar- 
bles and a small soft drink can or 
other small necked non-breakable 
container, organize a game of 
underwater basketball. Divide into 
teams and see which side by taking 
turns can deposit the marbles first, 
one at a time. Purpose, once again, 
is to promote eye-opening and gen- 
eral well being in water. 
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“Underwater Anagrams” will teach 


child to do the jellyfish float. 


Now add a new rule to the 
games. Point out that all good 
divers send up a stream of bubbles 
when they go under. Anyone who 
doesn’t produce bubbles in his dive 
must forfeit his piece of candy or 
“basketball” points. 

Jumping Jack—Purpose is to learn 
underwater exhaling in a rhythmi- 
cal fashion which will be essential 
later on. Two children hold hands. 
One jumps up like a jack, taking in 
a breath, then squats under water, 
exhales and comes up. Other child 
does the same. Repeat cycle sev- 
eral times. 

Ostrich tag—This game is an im- 
portant one, designed to perfect 
the breathing technique exactly as 
it will be used in swimming. Chil- 





dren pretend they are ostriches 
pursued by a hunter who is after 
their heads. To escape, the “os- 
triches,” standing in chest-high wa- 
ter, lean down and bury their heads 
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in the “sand,” which in this case 
is face-down in water. Periodically, 
the ostriches have to come up for 
air to see if the hunter is nearby. 
Consequently, the child turns his 
face to the side, taking in air, turn- 
ing back and exhaling. All this 
must be done in slow, steady mo- 
tion like the swinging pendulum of 
a clock. The hunter, which can be 
yourself or another child, moves 
among the children trying to tap 
an ostrich as he comes up for air. 
A child who is caught becomes the 
hunter. Practice until the pupil can 
breathe rhythmically at least 10 
times without stopping. 


2. Floating 


Your young tadpole is now ready 

for the prone or “tummy” float, 
which is the basic position for 
most swimming. Fear of sinking, 
which most children possess, can 
be overcome by a simple game 
which proves water will hold him 
up. 
Underwater Anagrams—F or chil- 
dren old enough to spell three-letter 
words I have found this game 
works wonders in demonstrating 
buoyancy. Using fingernail polish 
or water-proof paint, print the 
letters of easy words such as CAT, 
DOG, BOY on square asbestos 
tiles, one letter per tile. Place the 
tiles face-down on the pool bot- 
tom. Let the children take turns 
flipping over the tiles in an effort 
to form a word. Score a point for 
completion of a word and a one- 
point penalty for misspelling. 

The game must be played in 
waist-deep water. Rules are that 
no person can squat or bend knees, 
but must remain stiff-legged while 
turning over tiles. As the child 
bends at the waist the water will 
tend to lift up his feet. Then move 
the game out to chest-deep water. 
Here the child will not be able to 
touch the tiles, for his feet will 
come upward. With legs and arms 
dangling, the child is in position 
for the jellyfish float. Just persuade 


him to relax—“go limp like a 
jellyfish or octopus” and he will 
be floating. 
Falling timber—While in the jelly- 
fish float have the child extend his 
arms and legs straight like a float- 
ing log. Be sure limbs are close 
together for children have a natural 
tendency to keep them apart. 
Now let him pretend he is a fall- 
ing tree. Standing in at least waist- 
deep water, he stretches his hands 
high above his head to represent 
branches, takes a deep breath and 
as his buddy yells “timber” falls 
forward into a prone float. The 
buddy can then give him a gentle 
push on the feet to make him glide 
like a log down a river. Be sure 
the child is heading toward shallow 
not deep water. 
Porpoise touchball — Object is to 
teach a child to glide under his 
own power. Pretending he is a 
porpoise he crouches in the water 
up to his mouth with hands ex- 
tended high above head. In up- 
right position, in front of the “por- 
poise” is another child, holding up 
a beach ball or balloon. The “por- 
poise” springs up and tries to touch 
the ball. Each touch scores one 


point. 








Child, as “Steamboat,” gets start 
from “Tug,” goes on by herself. 


From here you can progress to 
“porpoise football” in which two or 
more children line up in crouching 
position as before. But instead of 
jumping upward they spring for- 
ward and glide through the water 
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to a predetermined goal line. First 
one there racks up a touchdown. 


3. The kick and the stroke 

Sometimes while floating a child 
will automatically start kicking in 
order to move. Thus, proper leg 
propulsion is the next logical step 
in the swimming process. 
Steamboat—Explain how a steam- 
boat has a paddle wheel that 
pushes it through the water. Pre- 
tend that the children are steam- 
boats lined up at dock. Hands 
grasp the side of pool and legs 
extend out in the water. Have 
them move legs up and down 
slowly keeping them straight, but 
not stiff. Bending knees too much 
reduces leg power. 

One child now becomes a tug- 
boat that tows the steamboat away 
from harbor into waist-deep water. 
All the time the child keeps up 
kicking. Eventually, the tug turns 
back and the steamboat proceeds 
on its own, doing what is known 
as the prone glide and kick. 

“A steamboat must take on more 
fuel in order to keep moving and 
people must take in air to keep 
them going.” With this statement 
you can introduce the idea of com- 
bining rhythmic breathing with the 
kicking. Have the child practice 
breathing and kicking at the same 
time until he can cover at least 
three to five body lengths. You 
might stage a steamboat race as 
an incentive. 

Picking apples—This game is de- 
vised to teach the arm motion, 
called the human stroke which is 
similar to a long reaching dog 
paddle and by far the easiest one 
for a beginner to master. It is a 
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good basis for more advanced ones, 
especially the American crawl. 
Standing on land, pretend you 
are a tree by holding an apple or 
other fruit in each hand. Face the 
child, being sure your hands are 
at the same height as his shoulders, 
and just far enough away so his 
outstretched arm can reach you. 
Tell the child to reach out, pick 
the apple, then bring it back to 
his side and pretend to put it in 
his pocket. As he brings back one 
hand he should reach with the 
other to pluck the second apple 
from your hand. Practice this mo- 
tion until he has it pat; then trans- 
fer it to water. Only this time be 
sure of three things: (1) that he 
keeps his palm open when he pulls 
back to his stomach; (2) that his 
hands stay beneath the surface; 
(3) that he reaches cut full arms’ 
length. 
Wheelbarrow race—With this game 
the child can test his new stroke. 
One child pretending to be a 
farmer holds the legs of another 
who is the wheelbarrow. The 
wheelbarrow propels himself with 





THERE’S MORE 


After teaching your child the 
fundamentals outlined in this 
article you may want to tackle 
other skills such as the elemen- 
tary back stroke. An excellent 
booklet to help you is “Teaching 
Johnny To Swim,” written espe- 
cially for parents. You can ob- 
tain it for 20 cents from your 
local Red Cross chapter. 

The author will also answer 
specific questions readers may 
have. Address him in care of 
this magazine. 











— —_ 


In swimming, child inhales as right arm reaches, exhales as left one reaches. 


the human stroke, slowly at first 
like a farmer sneaking softly 
through the field to avoid Indians. 
Later, as the child becomes more 
proficient, he can pick up enough 
speed to participate in races. 

Breathing and the human stroke 
arm movement, which he has 
learned separately, must now come 
together. The timing goes this way: 
As he slides his right hand forward, 
he turns face to the left, taking a 
breath; as left hand comes forward 
he turns his face back into the 
water. (If he has learned to turn 
his face to the right, simply reverse 
the directions.) Let him practice 
standing still, then walking about. 

After the stroke and breathing 
mesh, add the glide then the kick 
which should be coordinated in 
this manner: As he pulls back his 
right arm he kicks with the left 
leg; as the left arm comes back he 
kicks with the right leg. This slow 
two-beat kick is more rhythmical 
and relaxing for the beginner and 
is the basis of all stroke coordina- 
tion which will be so important as 
he progresses to other skills. 

When he is able to breathe, 
stroke and kick at the same time 
the big moment has arrived. He is 
swimming! But he still needs to 
practice constantly, not only swim- 
ming, but all the steps over again 
one by one. 

Now, want to test your skill as 
a teacher? Set a goal of 30 or 40 
feet in waist-deep water and see 
if he can swim it. Have him push 
off into a kick glide, then take up 
the arms and breathing. Can he 
make it? You may be surprised to 
discover he can and even more 
surprised and proud that you 
taught him.e 
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Don’t Let Appliances Overheat 


OUR TV, toaster, iron, percolator or any other 
electrical appliance can overheat and kindle a fire. 
That’s the warning of C. W. Stickney, chief investi- 
gator for the Portland, Ore. Fire Department, who 
dramatically proves his point with photos shown here. 


The charred television set, upper left, was equipped 
with a new gadget, called a TV picture tube booster, 
that supposedly brightens the picture. The device, 
actually a small transformer, indeed brightened the 
whole room by overheating and igniting the back of 
the TV cabinet. Several small fires have been caused 
by these boosters, according to Stickney. Neither Un- 
derwriters’ Laboratories nor major picture tube manu- 
facturers approve their use. 


An iron, although its temperature is regulated by 
a thermostat, can also overheat and melt into cas- 
cades of hot aluminum as did the one shown above 
after its thermostat misfunctioned, failed to check 
heat. Sizzling-hot metal dripped onto an ironing 
board cover, igniting it immediately. Although such 
incidences are rare, pointed out Stickney, the home- 
owner should be on the alert for them. 


A common, but little-known hazard of electrical 
appliances is that they can cause a flare up if de- 
prived of air. That’s what happened to the heater 
pictured here after a blanket stuffed up its “breath- 
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Dangling from picture tube is “booster” that be- 
came so hot it ignited interior of television set. 


Melted iron operated only 15 min- 
utes before thermostat failed. 


eee er een 


A blanket fell from a bed onto this electric heater, 
causing it to overheat and ignite wooden baseboard. 


ing” spaces. Heat, no longer able to dissipate safely 
into the bedroom, mounted up inside the heater and 
finally ignited the blanket and wooden baseboard. 
Rugs, pushed against such heaters have also caused 
combustion. 


Most appliances, including TV sets, blankets, va- 
porizers and light globes, need ventilation to keep 
temperatures at a safe level, says Stickney. Even 
scarves on a TV cabinet or dust on the screen could 
cause fires.@ 





Readers Ask 








Readers’ questions answered by PHILIP DYKSTRA 


Will a bad sunburn give me 
skin cancer? 


It’s not likely an ordinary sun- 
bather, even one well-roasted, 
will develop skin cancer, al- 
though the disease has been 
definitely attributed to the sun. 
Most victims are middle-aged 
farmers or other outdoorsmen 
who have been subjected to long 
intense sunlight. However, ev- 
eryone should be aware of the 
danger and watch out for the 
signs—red patches of skin on the 
face and sores that do not heal. 


Can a person detect carbon 
monoxide gas in the home? 


Unfortunately, no. Carbon 
monoxide is colorless, odorless 
and tasteless and results when 
any fuel—gas, oil, coal, wood— 
does not burn up entirely. Faulty 
flues and exhaust systems may 
pipe the gas from appliances out 
into your home. Your only pro- 
tection is to keep your home 
well-ventilated and all equip- 
ment, especially heaters, in good 
repair. Have them checked by 
a qualified serviceman at least 
once a year. 


Why are so many golfers struck 
by lightning? 

The wide-open golf course is 
one of the most dangerous 
places to be during an electrical 
storm. Lightning seeks out the 
highest object in an area and 
too often on a flat golf course, 
the golfer is that object. Then, 
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too, some golfers at the first 
sprinkle run for shelter under 
a lone tree—lightning’s favorite 
target. The danger from light- 
ning is greatest just before the 
storm, so a golfer who sees dark 
clouds should immediately go to 
the clubhouse, or get down in 
a ditch or even flat on the 
ground. In any instance he 
should never become the tallest 
object around and he should 
never sit under a tree. 


Is the bite of the black widow 
spider deadly? 

It can be, but fatalities are 
rare, perhaps 8 a year in this 
country and these happen to 
very young children. The venom 
is not strong enough to fell an 
adult, although it can make him 
extremely ill. A man in Tucson 
spent seven pain-filled days in 
bed after being bitten while sun- 
bathing last summer. The main 
reaction is severe muscular 
cramps in which the abdomen 
becomes hard as a board. 

Surprisingly, a person should 
be more wary of bites from bees, 
wasps and hornets. These ac- 
count for more deaths than 





snakes. The reason is some per- 
sons are deathly allergic to these 
insects’ venom. Victims usually 
suffer several severe reactions 
from bee bites before the fatal 
sting. So if you ever react this 
way see your doctor for an 
emergency kit containing anti- 
dote. 


My husband and | disagree re- 
garding on which side of the 
street you should ride a bicycle. 
He says left; | say right. Who is 
correct? 

It looks as if you win this 
argument. A bicycle is subject 
to the same traffic rules as an 
automobile; hence it must be 
steered down the right lane with 
traffic flow. Many persons used 
to think the left side facing traf- 
fic was safer; however, a study 
by the National Safety Council 
disproved that theory. Now traf- 
fic officials nationwide favor the 


right. 


Remember also that a cyclist 
is required by law to stop for 
red lights, stop signs and make 
turn signals just as auto drivers 
are. 


I’m an adult who would like to 
learn to swim. Where can | 
take lessons and at what cost? 

Your decision is wise, for 
learning to swim is not just kid- 
stuff as many persons think. The 
National Safety Council before 
initiating its current Everyone 
Learn To Swim campaign found 
that more adults than children 
are drowning victims. 

Call your local “Y” or Red 
Cross chapter. They usually 
sponsor classes; if not they can 
direct you to another organiza- 
tion that does. Instruction is 
usually free, although you must 
pay the regular pool admission 
price which is nominal. The 
YMCA in Chicago recently of- 
fered an 8-weeks course for $10. 
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® PLASTIC BAGS 


, @® REFRIGERATORS 


' 
4-YEAR-OLD boy in Salem, 
Ind., a couple of years ago 
. performed a fantastic and tragic 
l feat that should dwell heavily in 
? the minds of all parents who keep f 
r a gun around the house. Taking 
: car keys from a pants pocket while 
| his father ‘was in the bathtub, the 
> boy opened the car trunk, unlocked 
. a box containing a .22 caliber pistol, 
| opened the breach and inserted 6 
1 cartridges in the 9 cartridge cham- 
ber. He fired a few shots which 
1 brought a group of curious neigh- 
’ borhood children rushing to the 
; scene. As they watched, enthralled 
| by the loud “capgun,” he turned 
. toward them and shot down three 
: children, one in the abdomen, one 
: in the back and another in the 
: mouth. 


Said his sorrowing father: “I 
thought I had put the gun where 
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children couldn’t reach it. But I 
guess it was not hidden well 
enough.” 

This story is not typical, but it 
does illustrate to what lengths in- 
genious youngsters will go to obtain 
a plaything as fascinating as a gun. 

Another child did not have to 
look so far. One morning last year 
a 3-year-old in Hayward, Calif., 
climbed into bed with his sleeping 
mother and slipping his hand cur- 
iously under the pillow touched a 
“toy pistol” his father kept there as 
defense against burglars. Playfully 
he pulled the trigger and _ his 
mother died moments later from a 
bullet wound in the abdomen. 


Big toll 


Yearly, 1200 persons die and 20 
times that many are wounded by 
firearms in the home, often as a 
result of playing with guns. Sur- 
prisingly, this casualty list is larger 
than that racked up by hunters dur- 
ing a year-long shooting spree. 





Was Russian Roulette Fixed? 


Naive Americans who load a 
gun with one bullet, twirl the 
chamber, put the barrel to their 
head and pull the trigger in a 
gamble that the bullet did not 
come to rest in firing position 
are taking a foolish chance orig- 
inators of the game never took. 

The story goes that the game’s 
founders who were soldiers un- 
der the Russian Czar used a 
gun, so designed that the weight 
of the single bullet always 
pulled the chamber downward, 
causing the bullet to end up on 
the bottom, nowhere near the 
firing pin. When the Russians, 
unlike their American® gounter- 
parts, played Russian roulette, 
they were sure to win. 











Children, misled by the casual 
shootem-up’s on TV, might be ex- 
cused for mistaking a deadly 
weapon for a toy. But what about 
adults? Despite their knowledge of 
a gun’s power, many still indulge in 
incredible horseplay. 

Just last April, a New York 
policeman jokingly pressed an “un- 
loaded” service revolver to his head 
during a game of “Russian roulette” 
and blew his brains out. 


Another young fellow in Salt 
Lake City mused to a friend while 
twirling a pistol on his finger, “I 
wonder what would happen if | 
pulled the trigger? Ill do it just 
to show you it’s not loaded.” It was 
his last mistake. 


Fast-draw menace 


Then there was the Chicago 
man, who in an attempt to top the 
TV fast-draw of cowboy Jim Ar- 
ness, whipped out a six shooter and 
accidentally blasted his wife in the 
stomach. 


Practicing the same sport, an 
Illinois father shot down his tod- 
dler who wandered into range. An- 
other fast-draw enthusiast felled 
his dinner guest; still another in 
Alabama killed his brother and one 
in Colorado downed his best friend. 


There’s only one solution: strict 
adherence to the National Rifle 
Association’s by-word: A gun is not 
a plaything. Parents must keep 
guns well-hidden, locked up if pos- 
sible, far away from inquisitive chil- 
dren. Ammunition should be 
stored separately, so if a child dis- 
covers the gun he still can’t find the 
bullets. Needless to say, under no 
circumstances should a loaded gun 
be allowed in the house. 


Although NRA sanctions fast- 
draw, it condemns the use of real 
bullets in the sport. Real pros 


won't be caught dead with them. | 


They use blanks.@ 





Plastic hoofills 
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5 pretelaie warnings of danger, 
children as well as a few older 
youths are still playing with ultra- 
thin plastic bags, the kind used to 
cover dry cleaned garments. Last 
year 116 persons suffocated acci- 
dentally when plastic stuck to their 
faces, according to reports to the 
National Safety Council. 

The figures prove once again 
that children left with these bags 
will pull them like a hood over 
their faces. Here are some samples 
of deaths in California: 

A 2-year-old stripped a ukulele 
of its plastic cover and pulled it 
over her head. 

A one-year-old donned a vege- 
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Kids hide oc 


| wiwnetrer public furor about 

children being trapped and suf- 
focated in refrigerators has faded, 
the danger has not. The fact is 
as many children are dying in this 
manner as in previous years. And 
the old abandoned ice-box on 
sorneone’s back lot is not the only 
death-trap. Two more modern 
cousins have come on the scene— 
the large home freezer and the 
small portable refrigerator, the kind 
carried on picnics. 

All of these air-tight coolers pro- 
vide an irresistible hiding place 
for playful children, who close 
themselves in, then cannot open 
the door to get out. They die from 
lack of oxygen. 

Some recent examples: 

An upright home freezer de- 
livered to a home in Rapid City, 
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‘table bag, left on the top of a 


dresser. 


A 2-year-old got inside a sweater 
bag that he had retrieved from a 
trash can in the kitchen. 

A 5-months-old baby left in the 
car with a dry cleaned garment 
crawled up under the plastic bag. 


Another baby of the same age 
got entangled in a dry cleaner’s 
bag that had been left on the bed 
where the child was sleeping. 

A 15-year-old, tied a_ plastic 
sweater bag around his head as an 
experiment. 

Not only dry cleaning plastic 
bags, but all wrappings made of 








A baby inevitably pulls a plastic bag to his face where it may suffocate him. 


ultra thin plastic are dangerous to 
children. Never let them play with 
this plastic and don’t leave it where 
they can find it. Also don’t use it 


as a makeshift mattress or play pen 
cover. After a plastic bag has 
served its purpose, tie it in a knot, 
or, better yet, destroy it completely. 








poolers 


Ill., brought tragedy before it was 
even connected. Two little girls 
discovered this remarkable “play- 
house,” climbed inside, apparently 
causing the double doors to slam. 
They suffocated while parents and 
neighbors scoured the neighbor- 
hood. 

Two other children who played 
the same game in an unused 
freezer in a garage in Menominee, 
Mich., were more fortunate. Just 
by chance, a man opened one com- 
partment and discovered a 6-year- 
old boy inside gasping for breath. 
Minutes later, a parent whose 
4-year-old girl was missing, thought 
to open the other compartment. 
There she was. Both survived. 

In Galveston, Tex., while parents 
were planning to leave for a day at 
the beach, their 4-year-old son 
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wandered from the front yard and 
was never seen alive again. After 
a widespread, all night search, his 
father found him, close at home 
inside a portable icebox in the 
garage. 

The old discarded refrigerator, 
casually left on a back porch, in a 
basement, or in a junk yard, is also 
continuing to take lives. 

A 5-year-old in Webster Groves, 
Mo., died in an old ice box that 
had been transferred to the yard 
the day before to make way for 
a new one. While exploring a va- 
cant house in Las Vegas, two 
youngsters crawled inside an old 
ice-box where their father found 
their bodies after a long search. 
A 3-year-old boy in Moorhead, 
Minn., was found dead beside his 
pet cat and toy telephone in an 
unused icebox, which he apparently 
pretended was a telephone booth. 


Old iceboxes are being tossed 
out at a rate of about a million a 


year—as junk or worse yet to be 
used around the home as extra 
cabinets. The disposal or storage 
of unused refrigerators where chil- 
dren can get to them is illegal in 
most states. Refrigerators shipped 
interstate must also possess doors 
easily pushed open from the inside, 
according to federal law. Since 
most new refrigerators are so trans- 
ported, there’s little danger from 
newer models. 


But what should you do with an 
old refrigerator? Removing the 
door is an easy and foolproof way 
of rendering it harmless. Usable 
freezers and portable coolers, how- 
ever, present a different problem. 
Best advice safety authorities have 
is: discipline children to stay away 
from them; padlock the lids if 
possible, or place the face of verti- 
cal freezers tight against the wall 
when not in use and turn hori- 
zontal freezers upside down so top 
opening is on the floor.e 








POISON the BUGS, 
NOT YOURSELF 


Insecticides in large or small doses 


can finish off people as well as bugs. 


Here’s how to handle poisonous chemicals safely. 


by JEAN CARPER 


W OU and other homeowners 

battling the bugs will spend 
several hundred million dollars this 
year to stock your shelves with a 
variety of powerful poisons bearing 
strange laboratory-sounding names 
such as dichlorodiphenyltrichloro- 
ethane. 

These chemicals have been care- 
fully concocted to knock a fly out 
of mid air and shrivel crabgrass 
over night. Although some crab 
grass is mighty stubborn and some 
flies remarkably resistant, no one 
doubts the killing quality of pesti- 
cides. But few users of these deadly 
compounds realize that what poi- 
sons the bugs can also poison 
people. 

Symptoms might be no more 
than dermatitis, slight dizziness or 
a mere headache with quick re- 
covery. Or they could be loss of 
energy and nervousness. Or a 
lingering case of neuritis or in- 
curable anemia. Or worse, sudden 
convulsions and coma leading to 
death. 
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The strongest group of insecti- 
cides, known as organic phosphates, 
were actually developed during 
World War II by the Germans for 
use as a nerve gas on humans. Our 
chemists have done their best to 
make these phosphates as toxic to 
insects and as harmless to homo 
sapiens as possible. But obviously, 
they could not eliminate all the 
risk or the chemicals would be 
ineffective and worthless. 


Innocents die 

How much potency is still left 
was dramatically demonstrated last 
summer in Wausau, Wis., where 
two children died on the same day 
in separate accidents from expo- 
sure to thiophosphate that was 
being sprayed on potato plants. 
One boy, 14 months old, spent the 
day playing in his sandbox 40 feet 
away from the spraying operation. 
About 5:30 he lapsed into convul- 
sions and died two hours later. The 
doctor's verdict: organic phosphate 
poisoning apparently from inhala- 
tion. 

The other youngster, aged 3, 
playfully picked up the nozzle of 


ee 
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a spraying hose that dribbled a few 
drops of poison on his hand. Soon 
afterward he became listless, com- 
plained of a pain in his throat, then 
went into convulsions and died 
within 15 minutes. His death points 
out the most frightening aspect of 
organic phosphate insecticides: 
they do not need to be inhaled 
or swallowed to be deadly; they 
have the peculiar ability to easily 
penetrate unbroken skin. And the 
speed of execution is phenomenal. 
Tests indicate that one drop of a 
strong organic phosphate placed in 
a rabbit's eye could kill it within 
seconds. 

Fortunately, super-toxic phos- 
phates like TEPP and parathion, 
are not merchandised for home use 
although malathion, a less toxic 
organic phosphate, is sold to gar- 
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deners. Pesticides most commonly 
used in gardens and homes are the 
chlorinated hydrocarbons, including 
DDT, that are comparatively way 
down on the toxicity scale. How- 
ever, these too are capable of 
bringing on severe poisoning and 
death. 

A college student several years 
ago was fatally poisoned by a 
chlordane solution which he re- 
peatedly used to spray for ants 
around the baseboards of his study 
room and bathroom. His mistake 
was he usually remained closed in 
the unventilated rooms and, conse- 
quently breathed in the fumes. He 
died of internal hemorrhages after 
a 13-month illness. 

A Florida woman met death 
within 24 hours after she inhaled 
the vapors of insecticide her hus- 
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band used to spray the dog for 
fleas. She reportedly suffered a 
rare allergic reaction to the chem- 
ical. 


Poison eaten by error 

Accidental ingestion accounts for 
by far the greatest number of 
deaths from pesticides. One high 
school lad died after he drank a 
glass of fly killer which he mis- 
took for grapefruit juice. An el- 
derly baby sitter who whipped up 
a chicken dinner for her charges 
thickened the gravy with roach 
powder instead of flour. Both she 
and a 2-year-old child died a few 


hours later. 


Then there is a long list of fatal 
accidents in which young children 
found and ate a variety of poisons. 


A 2-year-old swigged a bottle of 


weed killer while his father’s back 
was turned. A baby dug  sugar- 
coated rat bait out from behind the 
refrigerator. Another downed sev- 
eral insecticide pills used in a va- 
porizing machine. 


Damage in small doses 

Surprisingly, a large concentrated 
dose of insecticide is not necessary 
to poison you. There is a more 
insidious danger that few persons 
are aware of. Small in-takes of 
the chemicals over a period of time 
can cause extreme damage, and 
perhaps bring on a long debilitating 
sickness affecting blood, liver or 
kidneys. 

Said Dr. Bernard E. Conley, for- 
merly chairman of the American 
Medical Association’s Committee 
on Pesticides: “While brief or occa- 
sional exposure appears to be harm- 
less, it is not reasonable to expect 
that human beings can avoid in- 
jury if they are exposed for long 
periods year after year to a toxic 
agent in atmospheric concentra- 
tions that kill insects in a few 
hours.” 


He went on to state that the 
effect of long-term in-take may be 
cumulative or delayed or stimulate 
a disease of a different origin that 
cannot easily be traced to the poi- 
sonous source. 


Research has proved that DDT 
and most other chlorinated hydro- 
carbons are not excreted by the 
body but are stored in fat. A few 
doctors say this accumulation is not 
harmful because it reaches a maxi- 
mum concentration after which no 
more is added. Others disagree and 
also warn that a sudden loss of 
weight from sickness or dieting 
would suddenly release a large 
amount of poison into the system 
with harmful results. 


It’s also likely a poisoned person 
might continue for years in appar- 
ent good health, then suddenly take 
that one extra whiff that brings on 
chronic symptoms, says Dr. Mal- 
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colm M. Hargraves, blood special- 
ist at Mayo Clinic. 


Concern over the effects of con- 
stant exposure to insecticides was 
heightened several years ago when 
manufacturers put on the market 
small fumigators that give off a 
perpetual stream of vaporous in- 
secticide. Most are like small lamps 
with a bulb that heats an insecti- 
cide pellet, causing it to evaporate. 
These vaporizers have been re- 
sponsible for many serious poison- 
ings and are universally condemned 
by medical authorities. 


Danger on the market 

Yet, the gadgets have not dis- 
appeared from the market. Last 
summer this ad appeared on a cir- 
cular: “Just a flick of the switch 
... you're rid of insects all summer 
long. A beautiful new wonder lamp 
works 3 ways: A marvelous pest 
killer—A charming TV lamp—De- 
stroys odors—And it’s odorless too!” 
The ad didn’t name the insecticide 
but stated it was “a powerful con- 
centrated insecticide 7% times more 
powerful than DDT.” Authorities 
suspect it was lindane. 


The most dangerous aspect of 
the ad was that it carried an illus- 
tration indicating the lamp could 
be operated in rooms occupied by 
persons. This kind of continuous 
exposure to insecticide vapors has 
proved extremely hazardous. One 
middle-aged man who used a va- 
porizer in his home for a year came 
down with painful peripheral neu- 
ritis. A 30-year-old woman devel- 
oped incurable aplastic anemia 
after 4 months use of the vaporizer. 


“Never use these vaporizers in 
your home,” the federal govern- 
ment’s Interdepartmental Commit- 
tee on Pest Control has warned. 


Despite the hazards of pesticides, 
they are necessary and authorities 
feel the homeowner can use them 
with safety if he follows appropri- 
ate precautions. 





Toxicity Chart 


SUPER TOXIC 

These are the organic phos- 
phate insecticides and some are 
so lethal that many authorities 
recommend they not be used 
around the home. 


HEPT Parathion 
TEPP Demeton (Systox) 
Phosdrin 


EXTREMELY TOXIC 


Aldrin Paris Green 

Dieldrin Cryolite 

Lethane Toxaphene 

Captan Rotenone 
Malathion 

JUST PLAIN TOXIC 

DDT Lindane 

TDE Thanite 

DDD Methoxychlor 

Chlordane Benzene hexa- 

chloride( BHC) 


SLIGHTLY TOXIC 
Pyrenone Allethrin 











e Read and follow directions on 
the label. Manufacturers are re- 
quired by law to list hazardous 
ingredients and directions for use. 
On the label you will also find 
important advice such as how long 
to stay out of a room that has been 
sprayed and how long to remain 
off a lawn that has been dusted. 


e Don't spray food or food con- 
tainers. DDT, for example, lingers 
for months and even penetrates to 
food interiors where it cannot be 
removed. You could also ingest 
traces of DDT by eating food that 
had been placed in a contaminated 
container. 


© Don't put insecticides on chil- 
dren's furniture or belongings. 
Youngsters, especially those at the 
teething stage, are apt to be poi- 
soned by chewing on contaminated 
possessions. 





e Avoid inhaling sprays or dusts 
as much as possible. Do not remain 
in a room after spraying it. When 
you enter later provide good venti- 
lation. While spraying or dusting 
outdoors keep your back to the 
wind so it carries the insecticide 
away from you. If you are engaged 
in a big project, wear a respirator 
that keeps fumes from mouth and 
nose. 


© Keep insecticides from touching 
your skin. If you spill even mild 
compounds such as mosquito spray 
on your clothes, remove them and 
wash off the poison immediately. 
DDT ordinarily will not be ab- 
sorbed through dry skin, but readily 
goes through oily skin. Outdoors 
you may want to wear gloves for 
added protection. Bare feet and 
bathing trunks, exposing great 
areas of skin, are not proper get-up 
for a day of spraying. 

¢ Wash your hands after using any 
insecticide. Residue on hands can 
be absorbed or transferred to the 
mouth via food or cigarettes. 


A man, exposed to common in- 
secticides for a long period or to 
strong phosphates should bathe im- 
mediately. 


e Store insecticides as you would 
any other poison. Keep them out of 
children’s reach, locked up prefer- 
ably. Never place them near food 
or in containers such as glasses or 
bowls where they could be mis- 
taken for food or drink. 


¢ Dispose of empty containers 
where children can’t find them. 
Some youngsters have died simply 
by licking the remains from the 
inside of an empty pesticide can. 


¢ If you suspect poisoning call the 
doctor. Remember, even a small 
dose in a child can be fatal. If an 
adult after handling insecticides 
becomes dizzy, weak, unduly head- 
achey or nauseated get him to a 
doctor. The malady may pass 
quickly; on the other hand it could 
be serious.@ 
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Amputations by whirling blades 


and deaths from mower missiles prove 


by GORDON O'NEILL 
Engineer, National Safety Council 


wr don’t people have more 
respect for the power of the 
power mower? Last summer I saw 
a mother calmly watch her two 
youngsters hop back and forth over 
a running power mower operated 
by their 9-year-old brother. I have 
seen an elderly woman reach non- 
chalantly under whirling blades to 
remove some matted grass. And 
every weekend in my neighbor- 
hood I see men and women op- 
erating mowers in bare feet! 
Perhaps mower operators don't 
comprehend the potential danger 
of a sharp metal blade revolving 
4,000 times per minute. But I’m 
sure they would if they could see 
the accident reports, accompanied 
by unpublishable photos showing 
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mangled feet and hands, that come 
to the National Safety Council after 
a summer's mowing season. 


Here are a few recent incidents: 


e A 5l-year-old housewife had 
two toes clipped off when she 
slipped and caught her foot under 
the blades of a rotary mower. Her 
doctor says she will always walk 
with a limp. 


e Another middle-aged house- 
wife lost most of three fingers on 
her right hand when she tried to 
free a piece of sod from blades 
without stopping the motor. 


e A 2-year-old playing in the 
yard was run over and literally 
sliced to death by a mower that 
suddenly slipped into gear after 
her father left it running while he 
went in the house. 


e A teen-ager ran a mower over 
a piece of wire, causing it to fly 
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back and pierce his heart and lungs 
like an arrow. He died immedi- 
ately. 


e A man was struck in the back 
and killed by a flying blade from 
a neighbor's mower. The blade 
evidently broke off when it hit 
an obstacle. 

The tragic aspect of these acci- 
dents is that none should have 
happened. Every one could have 
been prevented. 

Consider the housewife who 
slipped. We don't know all the 
circumstances that caused the fate- 
ful misstep, but from the doctor’s 
report we are sure she did some- 
thing wrong. Perhaps the grass was 
wet and slippery. In that case she 
should not have been mowing at 
all; the slipping risk, especially for 
an older person, is too great. Or 
maybe while starting the mower 
she placed one foot on the casing 
and lost her balance instead of 
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keeping both feet firmly planted on 
the ground. Surprisingly, a great 
number of persons are injured in 
this manner before the mowing 
ever gets under way. 

Or she may have been running 
the mower vertically up and down 
a hill, a procedure that is a definite 
“don't.” Going downward it’s too 
easy to slide your feet into the 
blades and on the upward trip 
there’s the hazard of having the 
mower fall back on you. Proper 
technique is to mow sideways back 
and forth as in contour farming. 
An extra precaution to prevent the 
mower’s sliding on hills is to attach 
a rope to the motor encasement 
and let one person hold the rope 
while walking along at the top of 
the hill. 

If the incline is so steep that the 
mower cannot be controlled or is 
apt to tip, the best policy is to use 
a hand mower on that area. 


Shoes save toes 

The housewife’s toes might have 
been saved had she been wearing 
steel-tipped safety shoes, which are 
now available in attractive styles 
at inexpensive prices. These tough 
shoes do much to thwart the blade’s 
cutting action, although they are 
not foolproof. You must still watch 
your step, for one man even while 
wearing safety shoes had the tip 
vf his big toe amputated. But 
think what he would have lost if 
he'd been wearing ordinary leather 
shoes—probably the whole front of 
his foot. 

Shoes, of course, do give some 
foot-protection, although whirling 
blades can slice leather as easily 
as a butcher's slicing machine cuts 
baloney. Never should a person in 
bare feet or wearing open-toed 
shoes use a power mower. 

The middle-aged woman who 
tried to remove sod from blades 
committed the cardinal sin. No one 
should ever put his hands near 
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TIPS FOR MOWER BUYERS 


Look for these safety features 
on power mowers: 


e Built-in guards that cover re- 
volving parts 


e A mower handle long enough 
so the operator cannot pull 
the mower back onto his feet 


e Large wheels for easy opera- 
tion over rough and uneven 
ground 


e A rear guard that extends 4 
to 6 inches beyond the blades 


e A switch for shutting the 
power off instantly in an 
emergency 


eA ground wire or three-prong 
plug on electric mowers 











mower blades without shutting off 
the engine. Even then he should 
wait a minute or two to be sure 
the blades have stopped rotating. 
This is nothing more than common 
sense. Yet, it’s appalling how many 
persons lose fingers by this careless 
trick. 

The dead two-year-old would 
have been saved if her father had 
simply taken a second to stop the 
engine. He, too, violated a most 
important, but often broken rule: 
Never under any circumstances 
leave a power mower running un- 
attended. Far too often, a slight 
jar pushes them into gear, sending 
them on a devastating path. Doz- 
ens of mower operators have lost 
hands and feet as well as toes and 
fingers when stopped mowers sud- 
denly lurched forward or back- 
ward. 

The other two—the boy and man 





killed by flying missiles—were vic- 
tims of a common, but relatively 
unknown hazard of power mowers. 
This is that they can pick up and 
hurl bits of yard debris, such as 
stones, wire, pieces of glass, at 
speeds of about 170 m.p.h. The 
blade can also break off after strik- 
ing a hard stone or tree root and 
soar into the air. Speeding blades 
have even been known to penetrate 
windows and walls before finding 
their mark on an unlucky victim. 
A study in Georgia showed that 
missiles caused 30 per cent of all 
mower accidents. 


Beware unguided missiles 


To prevent missiles a person 
should scour his lawn with sharp 
eyes and a rake before mowing, 
and also avoid letting the blade 
hit stationary rocks or other ob- 
stacles. Nor should children stand 
on the sidelines; many young ob- 
servers have been killed by mower 
missiles. Especially tragic was the 
recent death of a 4-year-old Chi- 
cago boy who was sitting in a 
swing watching his father mow. 
The mower threw off an 8-inch 
long scrap of copper wire that hit 
the boy’s head, piercing his brain. 
After surgery, he died of blood 
poisoning. 

One other point: Children and 
young teenagers, should never be 
allowed to operate power mowers. 
They cannot appreciate the hazards 
of this machinery nor do they know 
how to handle it properly. Even 
power mower manufacturers 
recently agreed to discourage chil- 
dren’s use of their product. In Ken- 
tucky, no one under 18 can be 
hired to run a power mower. State 
law forbids employment of minors 
to operate hazardous power driven 
machinery. 

The power mower in a yard is 
just as hazardous as a buzz saw 
in the basement. People can save 
themselves from being maimed and 
killed if they treat it as such.@ 
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This go-kart struck a chain in California supermarket parking lot, 
hurtling 18-year-old high school student (right rear) to his death. 


Danger: 


GO-KARTS 


O-KARTS, those midget ve- 

hicles with high powered en- 
gines that produce speeds of 30 to 
50 m.p.h., are taking a greater toll 
in lives and injuries than was pre- 
viously suspected. Traffic officials 
report 32 deaths and 160 cases of 
injury and property damage from 
these karts, according to a new 
survey by the National Safety 
Council. 

In Lancaster, Pa., a 14-year-old 
boy, practicing for the coming kart 
racing season, lost control, bolted 
from a private driveway, whizzed 
across two lanes of traffic and was 
crushed to death under an oncom- 
ing auto. 

An 8-year-old boy while driving 
on a track constructed by his 
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father near Chesterville, Ohio, 
missed a curve and rammed into 
the rear of a parked car. He died 
of a fractured skull. 

A 9-year-old girl buzzing her 
homemade kart up and down a 
rural road in central Ohio hit a 
telephone pole and suffered ter- 
rible facial injuries that will dis- 
figure her for life. 

Not all kart accidents happen to 
children. An 18-year-old high 
school boy in Baldwin Park, Calif., 
died after he drove his kart into 
a chain in a super market parking 
lot. The impact sent him flying 
against the pavement. 

During a practice turn around a 
parking lot in Franklin County, 
Ohio, a 24-year-old father, who 


was an experienced kart racer, 
smashed into a metal guardrail and 
was killed. 

A 38-year-old man in Trenton, 
N. J., ran his kart off a public 
roadway; he spent a month in the 
hospital with a shattered leg. 

In Downey, Calif., a 51-year-old 
father suffered a fractured hip and 
head lacerations when he smashed 
up his son’s go-kart. 

While driving around a track in 
Fort Dodge, Iowa, a woman col- 
lided with a four-year-old karter 
coming from the opposite direc- 
tion. She sued the track owner 
for $100,000, alleging “serious in- 
juries to neck, back, spine, both 
arms and both legs” which caused 
permanent disablement. 

These grim cases are only sam- 
ples of dozens reported to the 
Council since karts zoomed to pop- 
ularity a few years ago. 

Recently the Council condemned 
both kart racing and the driving of 
the vehicles by anyone under 16. 
“We warned then that no child has 
the coordination necessary to ma- 
neuver these motorized vehicles,” 
said Ed Kirby, traffic consultant 
for the Council. “And recent acci- 
dents prove our point. Nearly all 
accidents happened when the child 
lost control.” 


Police departments throughout 
the country have labeled the karts 
traffic hazards and have almost 
unanimously disapproved their use 
anywhere, even on private prop- 
erty. Driving them on public road- 
ways and sidewalks is illegal in 
every state. Both adults and chil- 
dren who have been caught buzz- 
ing around these areas have been 
arrested and fined. Some cities have 
even outlawed kart racing on pri- 
vate property by branding it a 
public nuisance. 

“There's no doubt go-karts are 
dangerous and we urge more 
strongly than ever that parents do 
not allow children to drive them,” 
said Kirby.@ 
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by PETER HANEN 


A diver’s sili “om on cannes of 
three factors: the underwater world, its effects 
on the body and proper use of scuba gear. 





SCULES 


It’s fun but dangerous 


_ exploring the bottom of a 60-foot-deep 

quarry near Racine, Wis., three young scuba 
divers found and attempted to salvage a couple of 
18 pound diver’s belts. One boy ran out of air and 
had to surface. Instead of waiting for him to drop 
a salvage line the other two started to carry up the 
belts, but dropped them when the effort proved too 
great. One diver then headed on up, failing to notice 
that his companion had gone down again to retrieve 
the belts. 


A few minutes later they found him on the bottom, 
his mask filled with blood and his lungs broken. He 
had strapped on the extra belts and tried to struggle 
to the surface. He ruptured the small air sacs of his 
lungs, then suffered a heart attack and died. 


The two surviving boys, who were experienced 
members of a diving club, later discovered that their 
dead friend had been only a beginner, quite ignorant 
of the hazards of such a demanding sport as scuba. 
He, like many other novices in the country who have 
rushed to join the fast-growing corps of scuba enthu- 
siasts, did not realize that such diving cannot be 
self-taught. A person must undergo rigorous, super- 
vised training by competent instructors. 


The scuba diver, unlike the skin diver who merely 
holds his breath, must bear on his back a tank of 
compressed air which he breathes through a regu- 
lator and hoses, allowing him to stay down for long 
periods, sometimes more than an hour. The use of 
this “self-contained underwater breathing apparatus” 
(SCUBA for short) can be extremely tricky unless 
you have a good understanding of the dangers and 
safety procedures. 


No one should don scuba gear without the benefit 
of a training course. Several nationwide organizations, 
including the YMCA, Red Cross and the National 
Association of Underwater Instructors, offer lessons. 
They require the study of diving physics, diving 
physiology and the theory and practice of all aspects 
of scuba use. 
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DILLLVG 


for the untrained 


Before anything else, the prospective diver must 
have a thorough physical examination. X-rays taken 
at full inspiration and full expiration help locate 
breathing problems that might prove fatal when the 
diver is under the pressure of the water. Some per- 
sons should never attempt the sport. Those with 
cardiac problems, chronic respiratory ailments or 
generally poor physical condition, especially obesity, 
head the scuba casualty list. 


All dives, even a brief one at the nearest beach, 
require planning. No dive should be attempted in 
any area unless the exact location and routes to the 
nearest recompression station are known. These 
emergency stations contain recompression equipment 
necessary to save a diver stricken with air embolism 


or the bends. 


The scuba diver breathes ordinary compressed air, 
not pure oxygen. Breathing the latter at depths 
greater than 33 feet causes convulsions, with drown- 
ing as the likely result. Divers should obtain their 
supply of compressed air from recognized outlets 
where there is no possibility of compressor exhaust 
fumes entering the tanks while they are being filled. 


Every diver must have prior knowledge of the area 
into which he will descend. Diving time must be 
geared to known tides, currents and surf conditions 
for safe entry and exit. Protective clothing (work 
gloves, foam-neoprene wet suit, socks, etc.) is the 
best defense against other environmental hazards 
such as sea urchins, sharp coral and jelly fish. 


Before going down, the diver must make a careful 
check of his equipment (basic scuba gear shown on 
right). He must use a pressure gauge to determine 
the amount of air in his tank so that he can estimate 
his diving time. He can test the functioning of his 
breathing regulator and mouthpiece valves in shallow 
water. Watch, depth gauge and compass must be 
given a thorough check, but the other items of the 
gear need only be inspected to see that they are 
physically intact. 
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No one should ever dive alone. YMCA and other 
recognized diving clubs provide the best source of 
diving companions who can help minimize expenses 
for travel and equipment. Divers must never fail to 
mark their diving area with a reliable float that flies 
the Diver's Flag—a red square with a white band 
running from the hoist to the free corner. It warns: 
stay 100 feet away. 


The descent 

The sort of trouble the diver encounters during the 
descent is called “squeeze.” Unless the air pressure in 
the body spaces is kept equal to that of the surround- 
ing water, the greater water pressure “squeezes” body 
tissue painfully into the spaces. 


The most common squeeze the diver suffers is that 





Here is a layout of basic scuba gear: from left in top row, 
swim-fin with full heel coverage, aqua-lung with two-stage 
breathing regulator and constant reserve activated by lever 
arm on left side of tank block, snorkel in form of simple 
j-tube made of semi-flexible rubber. In bottom row: diver’s 
knife and scabbard, depth gauge (types which combine with 
a compass are useful), waterproof watch, weights and belt 
with quick-release safety buckle, face mask with shatterproof 
face plate and metal reinforcing band, CO2 inflatable rescue 
float. Cost of basic scuba gear runs $200-$250. 
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To clear water from the mask, the diver holds a 
hand to one side of it and blows through the nose. 


of the middle ear. If the diver cannot equalize the 
pressure on his ear drums by forcing air into the 
middle ear (he may do this by closing his nostrils 
and blowing or yawning and swallowing) he must 
give up diving for the day and have his ears examined 
by a doctor. Ear plugs are taboo since equalization 
during the ascent is impaired. A ruptured ear drum 
can easily result. 


On the bottom 

Once down, the diver must rely on his compass 
and available markers, such as prominent rock and 
coral formations, for underwater navigation. In murky 
water guide ropes are useful as is the buddy line. 
Both the hand and rope signal systems for underwater 
communication are a must. These systems have not 
been standardized as yet, but good examples appear 
in The Science of Skin and Scuba Diving published 
by the Association Press of New York. 

The diver’s compressed air contains as much nitro- 
gen as ordinary air, that is, 80 per cent. The amount 
of nitrogen absorbed into the blood stream increases 
directly with the pressure exerted upon the diver, and 
at depths below 99 feet the amount absorbed is 
sufficient to produce a narcotic effect. Divers fear 
this effect because they cannot predict what actions 
it may induce. Some have been seen offering their 
mouthpieces to passing fish, and such errors in judg- 
ment have led to fatal accidents. The danger is 
avoided by staying above 99 feet. 


The ascent 

The most serious injuries suffered by divers occur 
during the ascent. The diver must never hold his 
breath while going up. He must train himself to 
exhale constantly as he rises because the air in his 
lungs expands against the decreasing water pressure. 
One lungful of air at a depth of 33 feet would expand 
to two lungfuls at the surface if the diver did not 
exhale. Unless exhaled the rapidly expanding air can 
rupture the lungs, allowing air bubbles to enter the 
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Photos on this page courtesy Atlantis Divers Club, LaGrange, Ill. 


Divers use a buddy line for contact in murky water. 


blood stream and reach the brain. This injury is 
called air embolism and is surely fatal if recom- 
pression is not administered immediately. 

The nitrogen compressed and absorbed into the 
blood stream can reach unsafe amounts if the diver 
stays down too long. Under such circumstances, he 
must allow sufficient time during the ascent for the 
lungs to remove the nitrogen. Otherwise, the nitrogen 
bubbles in the blood will expand and damage the 
spinal nervous system—a condition called Caisson’s 
disease or more commonly the “bends.” 

The controlled elimination of the nitrogen is known 
as decompression. The scuba diver need never suffer 
the bends if he pays strict attention to the U. S. Navy 
Decompression Tables (found in Submarine Medi- 
cine Practice available for $2.00 from the U. S. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C.). The 
tables are based on a rate of ascent of 60 feet per 
minute. They specify the points in the ascent at 
which the diver must stop and how long he must 
stay at each stop in order that the lungs can properly 
clean the blood stream of the nitrogen. 

The tables also indicate how long the diver can 
stay at a given depth without requiring decompres- 
sion (for example, 15 min. at 130 feet). Only an 
expert diver should ever attempt dives requiring de- 
compression. However, the problem often comes up 
because of a very important fact: the amount of 
nitrogen absorbed is cumulative for dives made within 
12 hours of each other. Thus, to find out how much 
decompression is required, the times of all dives with- 
in any 12 hour period must be added together. When 
consulting the tables, the total time must be matched 
with the figure for the greatest depth reached. 

The many hazards of the undersea world can be 
controlled by the scuba diver if he is willing to 
undergo rigorous training for the task. Then and 
only then can he explore the depths without fear or 
doubt, free of the earth’s gravity, moving effortlessly 
through a truly three dimensional space.@ 
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How to give 


MOUTH-TO-MOUTH Resuscitation 


Use this method not only on drowning victims, but suffocation. To avoid direct contact place a handker- 
on persons suffering electric shock, gas poisoning and chief over victim’s mouth. This won’t impede air flow. 








J Pr ( T \ Examine victim’s mouth for foreign matter. If there is any, (mucus, food, 
\ _/ Sand, tobacco, loose dentures, etc.) turn his head to one side and re- 
move it with your fingers or a cloth wrapped around your fingers. 
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* [ 


\ 2 ) Lift the victim’s neck, place a folded coat, blanket, etc. under his shoulders. 
nae: “Tilt his head back as far as possible. 











Grasp the jaw with thumb in one side of the mouth and pull it forward. 
Maintain this position to keep air passage open. 











pe _ Pinch victim’s nostrils shut, take a deep breath and place your mouth 

/ 4 ) over his mouth and your thumb creating a tight seal; or close the victim's 

mouth, take a deep breath and place your mouth over his nose. Blow 

mae into victim’s mouth or nose until you see his chest rise. For an infant 
| breathe through both nose and mouth, with thumb in mouth. 
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( 5 | | Remove your mouth and listen for out-flow of air. For an adult, inflate lungs 
\ / at rate of about 12 times per minute. For a child, inflate lungs up to 20 
ee times per minute, using relatively shallow breaths. 








ee 





O If first few attempts to inflate the lungs are unsuccessful, turn victim on 
his side and administer several sharp blows between the shoulders in an 
attempt to dislodge the obstruction. 


NOW REPEAT ENTIRE PROCEDURE. 
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Put away iron pills 


Common iron pills, the kind widely prescribed for 
anemia, can be deadly to children, reports Dr. Evan 
Charney of the University of Rochester Medical Cen- 
ter. Deaths resulting after a child devours a number 
of the pills are definitely increasing, he says. Few 
persons realize the hazard and consequently leave 
the medicine in places accessible to children. These 
tablets should be treated like any other potential 
poison and hidden from children, according to Dr. 
Charney. 


Alas, Yogi isn’t friendly 


Too many persons think all bears are cute and 
friendly like Yogi Bear of the comic strip. But this 
is far from true. 


Luis A. Gastellum, acting superintendent of Yellow- 
stone National Park, reports that 69 -persons were 
injured by bear in Yellowstone last year. Some ex- 
amples: One woman who tried to get a bear to lap 
a peanut from her hand was rewarded with a bite 
on the finger. A boy, playfully reaching out a car 
window to pet a bear, got the same curt treatment. 
Another woman’s simple observation of bear cubs 
from the car window obviously irritated the mother 
bear who sneaked up to the opposite side of the car 
and gave the sight-seer a nasty dig on the shoulder. 
Numerous bears struck through open car windows 
and even crawled in unoccupied cars, then when 
the owner returned, refused to leave without a fight. 

So if you're traveling through bear country this 
summer, don’t feed or molest the animals, stay your 
distance and keep car windows up, warn Yellow- 
stone Park officials. 
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When the brake breaks— 


If your car’s brakes fail, use the parking brake. 
That’s the advice of accident investigator Alfred L. 
Moseley of Harvard Medical School. The suggestion 
may sound elementary, but surprisingly few persons 
think of pulling the hand brake to make an emergency 
stop. This brake is only half as efficient as ordinary 
brakes in halting the car, but it may save you from 
an accident and will certainly lessen crashing speed 
and consequently the extent of injury. Keep the park- 
ing brake in good working order and practice using 
it, just in case, says Moseley. It may be your only 
“Out. 


Stay away from the shooting 


Celebrate Independence Day by leaving the fire- 
works shooting to the pros is a safety tip from Phil 
Dykstra, head of the National Safety Council’s home 
department. He points out that besides being dan- 
gerous, private fireworks displays are illegal in most 
states. And bootlegging fireworks from one state to 
another that forbids their use is a federal offense, 
punishable by a maximum fine of $1,000 and a year’s 
imprisonment. Only eight states do not outlaw fire- 
works. They are: Alaska, Louisiana, Mississippi, 
Missouri, Nevada, Oklahoma, Tennessee and Texas. 


Tips on treating shock 


To treat a person for shock, conserve his body 
heat but do not try to warm him up by piling on 
heavy blankets, etc., in summer, warns Grace Peter- 
son, assistant professor at DePaul University. Sweat- 
ing only aggravates the condition of shock, she pointed 
out. Proper procedure is to keep the victim’s body 
at ordinary temperature. For example, if his clothes 
are wet give him dry ones. And most important, 
give him reassurance, for fear is also an important 
factor in augmenting the effects of shock. 


Shock is that mysterious reaction of the body to 
any major injury and cannot always be detected by 
amateurs. Consequently, you should treat any acci- 
dent victim for shock in this manner: Keep him 
lying down in comfortable position and at normal 
temperature; stop bleeding and try to relieve pain; 
don’t move injured parts and don't give fluids by 
mouth. Failure to take these precautions immediately, 
says Miss Peterson, can mean death to the victim, for 
shock is irreversible and cannot be “cured” later. 
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_ yourself hopelessly lost 
in the wilds would be a most 
unpleasant sensation. But it hap- 


Look for signs of civilization. 


pens every year to hikers, hunters, 
campers and just plain people who 
wander away and forget which 
way home is. Some find their own 
road to safety. Others wait for 
rescue. A few are carried out dead. 


If you were lost could you sur- 
vive? Here are some hints that 
would come in handy should you 
ever face that frightening prospect. 
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You may one day find yourself in the same plight as this hunter—hopelessly lost far away from civilization. 


Could you Survive 


in the Wilds? 


Surviving the night 

First, never travel at night. At 
the sign of dusk make camp. Light 
a small fire with matches, or if 
these aren't available try the old 
Boy Scout trick of rubbing two dry 
sticks. If fire is impossible, here are 
ways to keep warm: stuff dry 
leaves under outside clothing to 
provide insulation; make a bed and 
covering of thick evergreen boughs 
or leaves; build a lean-to shelter 
from sticks thatched with grass, 
leaves or bark; find refuge under 
fallen trees or in caves. Remember 
this: never sleep on bare ground 


for you'll lose a dangerous amount 
of body heat. 


Finding your way home 

Often the best policy is to stay 
put, for you will probably be 
missed and rescuers dispatched 





quickly. However, if you wish to 
travel, here are pointers: Consult 
your compass and maps for direc- 
tions. You can make a conimon 
watch into a compass by pointing 
the hour hand toward the sun. 
Halfway between the hour hand 
and the figure 12 is south. For 
example, if it is 4 o'clock when 
you point the hour hand to the 
sun, south lies directly over the 
number 2. During the day up until 





Get out the trusty compass. Of 
course you brought one along. 


6 p.m. always bisect the smaller 
angle on your watch face to find 
south. After that hour, bisect the 
larger angle. 

Keep track of your route by 
breaking branches or dropping 
strips of clothing. These markers 
keep you from backtracking and 
provide a trail for rescuers. Streams 
are often good guides to civiliza- 
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tion. Walk in the direction of 
water flow. Always be on the look- 
out for smells, noises and other 
signs of fellow human beings. 


Signaling for help 

The idea is to make a sign that 
stands out from the environment 
and can be seen from a distance. 
Throwing green boughs on a fire 
will produce smoke signals that 
can be seen for miles. A mirror is 
a handy gadget for signaling 
planes. Catch the reflection of the 
sun in the mirror and aim the light 
beam toward the plane. Shiny 
bottle caps or other reflective ma- 
terials can also be used sometimes. 
In snow you can stamp out mes- 
sages to be seen overhead. In wide 
open areas you can form letters 
from stones, sticks, etc. Letters 
should be at least 8 feet high in 
order to be seen. 


Searching for food 

Streams close to civilized areas 
are bound to be polluted by human 
wastes. Avoid such water unless 
you boil it for several minutes or 
add purification tablets. On the 
other hand, water in potholes and 
marshes is usually safe although 
the taste and color may be abomi- 





SURVIVAL TOOLS 


On a hike, hunting or camp- 
ing trip always carry these es- 
sentials: a good compass, map 
of the region, big strong knife, a 
half dozen waterproof matches 
(Coat ordinary kitchen matches 
with fingernail polish and wrap 
them in aluminum foil). 














Send signals frequently to guide 
rescuers who may be nearby. 


nable because of decayed vegeta- 
tion. But if the hole lacks vegeta- 
tion, don’t touch the water for it 
will be greatly contaminated. To 
be safe, consume as little water as 
possible. 

In stream areas, fish are a prom- 
ising food, especially if you're for- 
tunate enough to possess fish hooks. 
For bait use the conventional worm 





or fancy flies made from bright 
cloth, buttons or coins. You might 
also collect a few frog legs by us- 
ing a two-pronged spear whittled 
from a stick. 

Other possibilities for the menu 
are berries (strawberries, raspber- 
ries, gooseberries, etc. ), all kinds of 
nuts (exceptionally nutritious ) and 
a variety of plants—cattails, clover 
and dandelion leaves, seaweed 
(only that growing under water) 
water lilies, maple tree buds, grass 
seeds—all of which can be cooked 
to make them tender. Avoid bitter 
tasting plants and those with bright 
red seeds, which although seldom 
deadly can cause severe nausea. 
And don’t pick mushrooms of any 
kind, for poisonous ones are impos- 
sible for an amateur to detect. 

One good rule for choosing both 
food and water is to watch where 
the animals and birds dine and 
follow their example. Incidentally, 
wild animals are seldom a threat; 
they like you less than you like 
them. 

The most important rule of sur- 
vival is: Don’t panic. Conserve 
your strength, keep calm, and you 
will survive.@ 
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HOW TO AVOID THE ITCH 


7 scoff at poison ivy. If you 

do, you may have to scratch. 
For, doctors say, eight out of ten 
people are susceptible. 

The first rule of protection is 
recognizing your enemy. And that’s 
not easy. It always has three leaves 
to the group, but leaves vary in 
shape and size. Though known as 
a clinging vine, poison ivy also 
grows as a ground creeper and 
sometimes as a bush. Therefore, 
avoid any three leaf plant that 
isn’t clover. 
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It's not likely you are immune to 
poison ivy’s rash although you've 
never had it. Few people are so- 
blessed and they can lose im- 
munity. Repeated exposures do not 
build resistance. On the contrary, 
they may make you more vulner- 


able. 

Also, poison ivy can affect you 
even though there’s no direct con- 
tact. The oily substance .on the 
leaves is the real villain. For ex- 
ample: The oil can soak into gar- 


dening gloves or outdoor clothes 
and infect you months later. 


Here’s what to do if you sus- 
pect you've contacted poison ivy: 
Wash exposed area with soap and 
warm water. This may get rid of 
the oil before it goes to work. If 
you develop the exasperating, pain- 
ful itch, try to avoid scratching, 
for it may spread the rash or 
cause infection. Get a soothing 
medication from your druggist. If 
this doesn’t improve your case 
within a day or two, see your doc- 
tor. Ivy poisoning usually isn’t seri- 
ous, but it’s still poison and should 
be respected as such. 
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Tricky 
Driving 
Questions 
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These questions might stump even the pros. Can you answer them? 


Can you be arrested for driving 
below the speed limit? 

Yes. In this era of fast-moving 
traffic on superhighways, the slow 
poke can be as dangerous as the 
speed-devil. Many states now out- 
law driving so slowly as to “im- 
pede or block the normal and 
reasonable movement of | traffic.” 
Some superhighways bear signs 
stating the minimum as well as the 
maximum speed limit. Anyone on a 
high-speed highway who drives 15 
to 20 m.p.h less than normal traffic 
flow is a definite menace, say traffic 
engineers. 


Should you slow down on a curve? 

Technically, no, not while you 
are in the curve. The time to slow 
down is before you reach the turn. 
During the curve your foot should 
be steady on the accelerator, not 
on the brake. About two-thirds of 
the way through you should speed 
up slightly. Applying power helps 
keep an auto on the road by giving 
tires positive traction. Braking on a 
curve tends to throw a vehicle off. 


But if you don’t decelerate be- 
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fore the curve, you'll head for an 
accident. A car traveling 60 m.p.h. 
is in four times as much danger of 
overshooting a curve as a Car doing 
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Are roads more slippery during a 
shower or a downpour? 


A lightly sprinkled road, not a 
drenched one, is more likely to 
send an unwary motorist into a 
skid. The real culprit is oily car- 
bon, deposited on our roadways at 
a rate of 1,000 gallons per mile per 
year. When a few drops of rain 
mix with this carbon coating, the 
road surface becomes as slick as 
snow. But a great amount of rain 
washes away some of the danger- 
ous carbon, actually making the 
road safer. So be especially leery 
of skidding when rain first begins 
to fall. 


When entering a four-lane free- 
way should you come to a com- 
plete stop or just look then go 
ahead? 

At the entrance of a freeway is 
one place you do not halt. These 





long merging lanes that lead to the 
highway are purposely designed to 
allow you to gain a good speed 
and blend in smoothly with moving 
traffic. Making a dead stop at the 
highway edge could precipitate a 
string of rear-end collisions behind 
you. Correct maneuver to enter 
is: gain speed, be sure all is clear, 
then go! When you're on the op- 
posite side of the situation help 
make room for merging autos. 


While driving should you keep 
your eyes glued on the 
road ahead? 


Surprisingly, no, at least not in 
the sense of staring down the 
middle of the road. Researchers 
have found that the safest drivers 
keep their eyes roving constantly 
up and down the road, to the side 
and to the rear view mirror. Thus 
they can spot potentially hazardous 
situations, such as a car pulling 
from a side road, in time to avoid 
an accident. One thing champion 
drivers do keep glued to the road 
though is their minds. Strict con- 
centration is essential for safe 
driving.@ 











Glass article is a smash 
Thanks for the excellent spread 
on cheap glass doors. (“Growing 
Menace of Cheap Glass Doors,” 
spring 1960) 
Anyone who has seen, as I have, 
a life imperiled by a shattering 
glass door certainly will endorse 
any effort to prevent such accidents. 
It has been nine months since 
our boy was cut mercilessly by a 
glass door against which he walked 
moments after it had been closed. 
The scars on his scalp are such that 
he no longer can wear a butch 
haircut. He is not looking forward 
to swimming this summer because 
the scars on his legs still are red 
and very noticeable. The worst 
scar is across his forehead, through 
an eyebrow. It is an ever-present 
reminder that we should do what 
we can to prevent some other child 
from receiving similar scars. 
JACK W. HAUPTLI 
Seattle, Wash. 


Congratulations on the glass door 
article! It certainly filled a great 
public need. 

Since this article was published, 
the city of Seattle has appointed a 
Citizen’s Advisory Committee to 
study this problem and recommend 
whatever building code changes 
may be necessary. 

Keep up the good work! 


AL McGEE 
Seattle-King County Safety Council 
Seattle, Wash. 
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Readers Talk Back 


Your article titled “Growing 
Menace of Cheap Glass Doors” in 
the spring issue was well written, 
and quite interesting to say the 
least. 

I personally feel the use of glass 
doors and fronts should be omitted 
from building design. Your article 
proves they are a great hazard, 
more so in public buildings (as 
people are not familiar with them) 
than in the home. 


GLENN H. MILLER 
Alexandria, Minn. 


Many architectural firms are 
specifying laminated safety glass in 
windows, entrance doors, side lights 
and transoms of schools, hospitals 
and industrial buildings. 

We regularly supply glass install- 
ers with full length door size glass 
for 6 foot sliding type units for 
about $60 and 8-foot door units for 
about $90. All glass is quarter inch 
laminated safety sheet. 


RICHARD R. MILLER 
Laminated Glass Corp. 
Detroit, Mich. 


How to escape fire 


The advice in your article “Life- 
saving Tips from Firefighters” was 
good. But you mentioned a Texas 
couple whose three daughters were 
trapped in fire and died in their 
bedroom. Then you didn’t tell us 
how they could have escaped. 

MARIANNE LACOVIC 
Brookfield, Il. 


Perhaps these youngsters could have es- 
caped if they had possessed a portable 
ladder to hang out the window. These 
run from $15 to $75 depending upon 
length and construction material. 
—Editor. 


More deaths from barbecues 

Regarding the letter Beware In- 
door Barbecues from Mrs. Gail 
Halferty of the Ohio Department 
of Health in the last issue: our 
county lost two of its residents, a 
father and his infant son to carbon 
monoxide poisoning from a barbe- 
cue grill that had been brought in 
the house for warmth after it had 
served its intended purpose as an 
outdoor barbecue. The wife awak- 
ened twice during the night. The 
second time she realized something 
was wrong and went to the neigh- 
bors for help. Her husband and 
baby died in their sleep. She was 
taken to the hospital and lived. 

With the current accent on “out- 
door living” regardless of the 
weather we are likely to hear of 
more of these deaths. Portable and 
disposable barbecues should bear 
warning signs. 

L. S. McLEAN, M.D., M.P.H. 


Director, Public Health 
Crescent City, Calif. 


Nicotine in the septic tank? 

I should like to take serious ex- 
ception to a portion of Mr. Geo. 
Ashley’s letter in the spring issue. 
He says the only safe way to 
dispose of cigarette butts is to 
throw them into the toilet. This 
maybe all right for city dwellers 
will full sewage systems, but very 
harmful if practiced in areas which 
depend on individual septic tanks. 

Nicotine as found in cigarette 
butts will kill the anaerobic bac- 
teria which destroy waste and 
make the septic tank effective. 


SAM DEE SCRANTERS 
Chicago, Ill. 
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“Careful, Harley, you're going in too 
soon after eating!” 


“Mama, make Daddy stop playing with 
my skates!” 
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HOME SAFETY PRODUCTS 


Publication of product announcements in this section should not be 
construed as endorsement or approval by the National Safety Council. 


See-Brella 


An umbrella you can see 
through has obvious advan- 
tages for crossing streets and 
for keeping the umbrella out 
of other people’s way. Made 
of clear vinyl, the See-Brella 
is designed in four styles: for 

women, for girls, for men and a giant four-feet-wide 
golf and sports model that shelters three. Postpaid 
prices for the four styles are $5.30, $4.85, $7.30, $11.45 
respectively. 


Bradford's Incorporated, Department B18, 225 
Queen Anne Road, Bogota, N. J. 
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Kit for survival 


Compact enough to wear 

on the belt or tuck in a 

shirt pocket, the first aid 

and survival kit is filled 

with life sustaining gear. 

It is packed in a sealed 

plastic case and contains a knife, compass, fish hooks, 
nylon leader, signal mirror, water purification tablets, 
signal flag, pencil, candle, matches, burn ointment, 
ammonia inhalant, gauze bandage, gauze pad, paper, 
safety pins, paper clip and instruction booklet. Prices 
$2.49, $3.98, $4.98 depending on type of outer-case. 


Johnson Associates, Box 1516, Milwaukee 1, Wis. 
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Two motion twist 


A new safety cap for use 
with screw-top containers em- 
ploys a simple mechanical 
device to keep children out. 
Its design is based on the 
principle that children under 
six seldom can coordinate two 

motions simultaneously. To remove it, you merely 
apply pressure to the top of the cap while unscrewing. 
It’s a rare child whose coordination at pre-school age 
can master this. 


Brockway Glass Company, Brockway, Pa. 


Stop that snake 


Snake-Stop is a repellent 
in granular form advertised 
to prevent snakes from 
staying in the treated area. 
The repellent is said to 
affect the snake’s sensitive 

olfactory nerves and to produce a great sense of fear 
in the snake. The 1-lb. package effectively covers 
420 sq. ft. for about one month. Like most other 
chemicals of this type, the material produces a toxic 
effect and prolonged or repeated contact with the 
skin is to be avoided. 


Animal Repellents, Inc., Box 168, Griffin, Ga. 


511.03-261 








